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America Seeks New 


Petroleum Reserves 


Arabian Pipeline Deal Seen as 
Beginning of Program to Ac- 
quire Foreign Oil 


SUPPLIES ARE BEING DEPLETED 


War Consumption So Great That U. S. 
Reserves May Be Exhausted 
in Next 20 Years 


The American people have been re- 
minded time and again since the out- 
break of war of the importance of oil 
to victory. What they have only re- 
cently become conscious of is the 
threat of depletion of their vast oil 
reserves, once regarded as almost in- 
exhaustible. It has been only in the 
last few months that warnings have 
been sounded that, at the present rate 
of consumption, our oil reserves would 
be exhausted in another 10 to 20 years. 
It is generally agreed that, should we 
be obliged to fight another war a dec- 
ade or two hence, we would be seriously 
handicapped for oil. 

That is why increasing attention is 
now being paid to securing access to 
foreign sources of oil for the future. 
The Senate Truman Committee, after 
a thorough investigation of the oil 
problem, urged such a course only last 
month. The announcement has been 
made that the United States govern- 
ment, acting through the Petroleum 
Reserves Corporation, would spend 
from $135,000,000 to $165,000,000 to 
build a pipeline in the Middle East, 
extending from the Persian Gulf 
across Saudi Arabia to a port either in 
Palestine or Egypt. This is regarded 
a8 the opening gun in the battle to 
control the world’s remaining sources 


of petroleum. 


Arabian Oil 


The money to finance this venture 
in the Middle East will be in the form 
of a joan to two private American oil 
companies, with heavy stakes in the oil 
of Arabia. They are the Arabian 
American Oi] Company—owned jointly 
by the Standard Oil of California and 
the Texas Company—and the Gulf Oil 

The loan is to be repaid 
over a period of 25 years. In return 
for the loan, the companies agree to 
furnish the government with certain 
oil requirements for military needs. 

Principal reason why the gov- 
emmment has broken with tradition by 
Participating in the develop- 
ment of foreign oil supplies is, of 
course, the rapid depletion of our 
Own reserves. Roughly 85 per cent of 
all the oil used by the United Nations 
War comes from the .Western 
here, from the United States, 
, Venezuela, and Colombia. The 
comes from the Middle East- 

mn, Russian, and other sources. 

While the Western Hemisphere may 
be called upon to supply the bulk of 

Hed oil needs for the remainder of 

®war, it is hoped that after the war 

of Europe’s needs can come from 
Sources, notably sources in the 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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America’s oil resources are being rapidly depleted 





The Soft-Minded Reader 
By Walter E. Myer 


Suppose you step over to the nearest newsstand some day and take a glance at 
the papers and periodicals spread out before you. Then try tc imagine what the 
publishers of all these offerings must think of you and the other readers of the 
nation, They must think that all of us are “softies”—else why do they set before 
us so little that calls for thought, and so much that is designed to catch the wander- 
ing eye and to hold the fleeting attention of him who does his reading on the run? 

Perhaps these publishers are right. They surely know their public. There 
is no question that many people are mentally flabby. They may have strong and 
athletic physiques, but their minds are extremely delicate. Hence they recoil from 
anything which would put their minds to a test. They read only that which catches 
their fancy, which is sugar-coated, which appeals to their immediate interests. 
They look for books and magazines which are “clever” or “snappy” or entertaining. 
They balk at reading which calls for mental effort. They seldom read for informa- 
tion or for power or even for lasting pleasure. They do not approach a book or a 
magazine with a purpose. They sit back passively and wait for some published 
matter to tease them into reading. They are not tough-minded enough to tackle 
anything of substance. 

Now, one has a right to ask of a book that it be well written. It should be at- 
tractive in style. There is no merit in dullness in a book or paper any more than 
in an individual. But one should understand that all reading cannot be of the 
hammock variety. There are subjects which can be understood only if they are 
approached thoughtfully. They must be wrestled with, thought through, if they 
are to be ufiderstood. Most facts and ideas which really count are that kind. 

The individual, therefore, who has confidence in his intellectual capacity and 
who is ambitious and forward looking, must toughen his mind by exercise. He 
must see to it that he does not become mentally flabby and soft. He may reason- 
ably be expected to read part of the time for passing amusement. But not all the 
time. When he strikes something which calls for mental exertion, he must go 
through with it. One who believes in his intellectual powers should be ashamed 
to spend all his time on easy reading. 

When you have learned to read, you have acquired a tool by the use of which 
you may unlock the wisdom of the ages. But you may also uncover trivialities 
through the use of this tool. It all depends upon the purpose to which you put it. 
It depends upon what you are looking for. If one wishes to be wise, he must 
devote his ‘reading to the acquisition of wisdom. If one would be powerful, he 
must read for power. And if one wishes to read for wisdom or power, he cannot 
send his mind off on a vacation every time he picks up a book. 


Baruch Reconversion 
Report Is Examined 


Outlines Program for Shifting 
American Industry Back to 
Peacetime Production 


BRINGS UP MANY VITAL ISSUES 


Involves Government - Business 
lations, Unemployment, and 


Disposal of Property 


The two most important recent de- 
velopments on the home front are 
the break between the President and 
Congress on the tax issue, and the sub- 
mission of the Baruch Report on the 
reconversion of industry to a peace 
basis when the war ends. The fight 
over the tax bill veto is but the latest 
of a series of controversies in which 
President Roosevelt and majorities of 
the Senate and House have engaged. 
Issues concerning the relations be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of the government are in- 
volved, and these issues will be ana- 
lyzed and discussed in a later number 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

The Baruch Report also raises vital 
questions of governmental policy, 
questions as complicated as they are 
important. This week we will outline 
the main features of the Baruch plan 
and we will indicate the points at 
which controversial issues are arising. 
These issues will be treated in more 
detail as the controversy proceeds. 


Baruch Report 

The so-called “Baruch Report,” 
which was submitted to James F. 
Byrnes, Director of the Office of War 
Mobilization, was prepared by Bernard 
Baruch, a New York financier, who 
was chairman of the War Industries 
Board during the First World War 
and who, during recent years, has been 
a highly respected adviser on economic 
matters to various government agen- 
cies, and John Hancock, a banker, who 
worked with Baruch during the earlier 
war. These men undertook to look 
forward to the time when the war will 
end to get an idea of conditions which 
will prevail then and to plan in advance 
the measures which should be taken 
to prevent unemployment and to assure 
a smooth transition from war to peace. 

The problems which will arise on 
demobilization day are many and dif- 
ficult. For example, the factories of 
the nation will be running at full speed 
producing war supplies. When the 
war ends, many of them will receive a 
notice from the government to stop 
work. The contracts under which they 
are working will be canceled. 

If wholesale unemployment is to be 
avoided, these factories must get to 
work producing something else—goods 
needed in peacetime. But it will take 
money to get ready to do this, to retool 
and prepare to make articles entirely 
different from those they have been 
making. So the Baruch Report ad- 
vises that the government pay all these 
plants immediately for the supplies 
they have manufactured and for the 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Tojo’s Power Increased to Meet Great Cr 


—— 





Hirohito and the Imperial Council meeting at the Imperial Palace 


HIND the myth of a divine and 
‘all-powerful emperor, the Japanese 
people have long been ruled by a series 
of dictatorial premiers. But never has 
their government followed the Hitler 
pattern more closely than it does now. 
Under the reorganization which fol- 
lowed our successful attack on Truk, 
almost all economic, political, and mili- 
tary power in the Empire is concen- 
trated in the hands of one man— 
Hideki Tojo, the fanatical warlord who 
has been Japan’s premier since just 
before Pearl Harbor. Now Tojo is not 
only premier and head of the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association, or state 
party, but also War Minister, Muni- 
tions Minister, and chief of the Army 
General Staff in charge of strategy. 
Unlike Hitler and Mussolini who 


Shall We 


OR more than two years a persist- 
ent plea has been made to the gov- 

ernments of the United States and 
Great Britain to open the blockade on 
Fortress Europe and permit feeding 
of the hungry children of the occupied 
areas. Now the United States Senate 
has added its voice to the plea by 
passing a resolution urging that the 
United States, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, and Sweden work out a plan 
which would bring food to helpless vic- 
tims of the Axis on the continent of 
Europe. This action taken by the 
Senate may help to speed the proposal. 

So far the governments of the 
United States and Britain have been 
reluctant to let food enter Europe be- 
cause they fear that the Germans 
would take it for themselves. Or, they 
suspect, it would be used to nourish 
adults working in Nazi war industries 
in the Occupied Countries—strength- 
ening them for their tasks and per- 
haps making them less dissatisfied 
with their lot. If this were done, it is 
argued, the war might be prolonged 
with greater sacrifice of life and suf- 
fering. 

But, it is replied, experience proves 
that food can be brought into Europe, 
and that it can be given only to chil- 
dren. For more than a year nine ships 
have been going from Canada to 
Greece and back again, loaded with 
grain, foodstuffs, medicines, and other 
necessities of life. Fifty successful 
trips have been made safe from planes 
and submarines. 

When a ship arrives in Greece, its 
cargo is unloaded and placed in the 
hands of a committee of Swedish and 
Swiss citizens—people who belong to 
two neutral nations—and it is very 
carefully distributed to the children 





took on the direction of their countries’ 
military affairs after they had come 
to power as political leaders, Tojo is 
first and last a soldier. He views war 
not only as a means of world conquest 
but also as a permanent way of life. 
Even in his previous political career, 
Japanese politeness did not prevent 
him from using the techniques of the 
battlefield to implement his rise to 
power. Many Japanese political lead- 
ers are dead today because they op- 
posed “The Razor,” as Tojo is called. 
Nationalistic and warlike ideas were 
bred in Tojo by both his training and 
the traditions of his family. The son 
of another General Tojo, who had done 
a brilliant job of planning Japanese 
strategy in the Russo-Japanese war, 
he entered the Military Staff College 


Feed the Children of Europe? 


and to the most needy among the 
adults. This program has been worked 
out through the cooperation of the Red 
Cross, the Greek War Relief Associa- 
tion, the Canadian, British, and U. S. 
governments. Germany has given con- 
sent to the plan and has not interfered 
with it. 

Whether the Nazis would permit a 
larger plan to operate is an open ques- 
tion. For the Nazis have been waging 
war against the children of Europe 
just as much as against the adults. 
They see it as a possible way in which 
they may win the war even though 
they suffer defeat in a military sense. 

Thus in Germany the 
children are as well 
nourished as conditions 
will permit—which 
means that they are bet- 
ter nourished than other 
children on the conti- 
nent. The Nazis have 
plainly said that they 
will be the last to starve. 
They are doing every- 
thing possible to make 
certain that the postwar 
generation of Germans 
will be strong and 
healthy. At the same 
time they are doing 
everything possible to 
weaken the postwar gen- 
eration of Germany’s 
neighbors—the Poles, 
the French, the Bel- 
gians, the Dutch, and 
so on. 

As Herbert H. Leh- 
man, director of the 
United Nations Relief 


ministration (UNRRA), 








as a young man. Shortly after his 
graduation in 1915, he supplemented 
his training by a period of study in 
Germany. 

In the 20’s, Japan was not war- 
minded. Interested in western cus- 
toms and ideas, her people felt great 
friendliness for the European and 
American nations. To Tojo and other 
young Army men, this was a shameful 
thing. They began to plot in secret 
to overthrow the moderate government 
of the country and lead it into mili- 
taristic paths. 

In the late 1920’s, they announced 
their policies in the famous Tanaka 
Memorial, which said in part, “Japan 
cannot remove the difficulties in East- 
ern Asia unless she adopts a policy of 
blood and iron. But in carrying out 
this policy, we have to face the United 
States. . . . To control China we must 
first crush the United States ... in 
order to conquer the world. . . .” 

When Japanese policy finally did 
turn toward aggression, Tojo imme- 
diately became prominent. .He estab- 
lished himself as a brilliant military 
commander in the first Manchurian 
campaign. By 1937, he was chief of 
staff of the Japanese army in China. 

But strictly military leadership did 
not satisfy him. He turned more and 
more toward political intrigue. Soon, 
he was Vice-Minister of War. In this 
capacity he insisted on regimenting 
the Japanese people so harshly that 
protests from influential business 
groups resulted in his transfer to the 
post of Director of Military Aviation. 

But by 1940, the military faction had 
become stronger in Japan, Although 


has put it, the Germans, no matter 
who wins, “count on the system of 
feeding and starving during the war 
years to leave them still -the master 
race physically.” If this plan works 
out Germany may yet come out in the 
lead in postwar Europe, and the pro- 
gram of conquest which Hitler is fail- 
ing to bring off in this war may be 
successful in the next attempt. 

So there is doubt whether the Ger- 
mans would permit a larger plan of 
feeding the children of Europe to 
operate without interference. Never- 
theless, many remain convinced that 
the attempt should be made, that it 





BLACK STAR 


and Rehabilitation Ad- VICTIMS OF WAR. The children of Europe constitute 


one of the most serious of postwar problems 








the moderate Premier Konoye wag 
office, pressure from the mili 
brought Tojo back to the cabinet @ 
War Minister. Unrest and ; 
spectacular assassinations of 
moderate leaders gave ominous 
ing of the warlords’ strength. Fi 
in October, 1941, Premier Konoye 
hold out no longer. He and 
cabinet fell, and Hideki Tojo ass 
the premiership. Two months 
he realized a long cherished ambi 
as, at his signal, Japanese p 
bombed Pearl Harbor. 

The record shows that Tojo is @ 
intelligent and resourceful as he js 
ruthless and ambitious. Although he 
is short and unim- 
pressive looking, 
it is said that his 
intense personal- 
ity easily makes 
him the dominant 
figure in any 
group. Contemp- 
tuous as he is of 
the “soft” ways of 
democracy, he has 
never underesti- 
mated the United 
States as a fight- 
ing opponent. Al- 
most immediately 
after Pearl Harbor, he warned the 
Japanese people to expect a long war 
in spite of early successes, reminding 
them that America had “just begun to 
mobilize its potential war power.” 
But, by a program of sacrifice and 
complete regimentation, he still be 
lieves he can realize his dream of world 
conquest for Japan, 





ACME 


Tojo 


must be made because of the terrible 
effects which war and hunger are hav- 
ing on the children of Europe. 

It has been aptly said “the starving 
children of today are the storm troop 
ers of tomorrow.” Expose a young 
person to constant hunger, take away 
the security of family life, make him 
believe that only those who are tough 
and cruel get by, surround him with 
death and disease and destruction— 
do this for several years to a child and, 
if he comes out alive, he will likely be 
a hopeless human wreck or a savage. 
He will be ripe for the demagogic ap 
peals of future Hitlers. 

That is why it is contended that 
feeding the children of Europe is a 
excellent way to combat the long-range 
aims of the Nazis. Now that the Ger 
mans see defeat staring them in the 
face, perhaps they will fear to oppose 
a humanitarian plan to feed the inne 
cent and the helpless among their vit 
tims. At any rate, the experience it 
Greece proves that the plan is worth 
trying. If it does not work—if Get 
many takes the food for her own pur 







































poses—it can be speedily withdraw 
and the advantage to Germany wil 
have been slight. 

To speak of the pressing need fo 
feeding the children of Europe is not® 
deny that the problems involved af 
numerous and complex. Sending 
distributing adequate quantities of 
food, vitamin concentrates, and 
cines for these children would requif* 
—in addition to the materials thet 
selves—large shipping facilities and? 
sizeable staff of trained workers. 
we have refused to act on this D 
up to now it has been purely for 
tary reasons, and not for lack 
humanitarian feelings, 
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U. S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 


The American “invasion” of England—v. S. soldiers at 10 Downing Street in London, 
residence of the prime minister 





Points of View 


What Authors and Editors Are Saying 


(The ideas expressed in these col- 
umns should not be taken to represent 
the views of the editors of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. ) 


Invasion of England 


The exact number of Americans now 
in England is, of course, a matter of 
military secrecy, although it is no 
secret that they number in the hun- 
dreds of thousands. The influx has 
been so large that the Britishers them- 
selves refer to it as an “invasion.” 
Charles J. V. Murphy, in the February 
Fortune, gives a picture of some of 
the complications that have arisen: 


Mr. Churchill remarked lightly not long 
ago that if we had not first declared our 
independence of the British they by now 
would doubtless be declaring their inde- 
pendence of us. 

The Britisher’s already overcrowded, 
war-pinched island is being overrun by 
Americans. Last winter he measured 
them by thousands; now they are hun- 
dreds of thousands and the “invasion,” 
as he gels calls it, is far extended. Just 
the physical ordeal of making room be- 
comes nerve-racking after a while. The 
British have turned over entire ports to 
the U. S. Navy. They have moved out 
of vil to provide billets for our 
troops. Even fields and hedges that they 
have lovingly tended for generations have 
been opened to the mercies of our tank 
crews, who must have maneuvering room 
to practice. 

“I’m beginning to understand what the 
American Indian went through,” an Eng- 
lishman recently commented. His trains, 
movies, pubs, taxis, hotels—particularly 
in London—are filling up with Americans. 
Headquarters for the ETOUSA (Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations, U.S. Army), 
the Embassy and various war agencies 
have been Americanized to a point where, 
except for the cold and damp in the offices, 
one might imagine one had been trans- 
planted to the Pentagon and Social Se- 
curity buildings. The British mourn their 
own disappearance from this area in a 
parody of a popular song, the first line 
of which goes: “An Englishman spoke in 

ey Square. .. .” 


One of the principal causes of fric- 
tion between Americans and Brit- 
ishers, according to Mr. Murphy, is 
the relatively large amount of money 
the Americans have to spend, Whereas 
4 British Tommy’s base pay is roughly 
$15 a month, the American private has 

(including overseas allowance). 
Not only do the Americans have 
more money to spend, they actually 
Spend it, and “American spending 


taises social issues that affect British 
Pride,” 


Nazis at Anzio 


aoe more than a month, the battle 
°f the beachhead below Rome is ‘still 


undecided. The New York Times, in 
a recent issue, gives a number of 
reasons why the Germans are making 
such a desperate attempt to push our 
forces back into the sea: 


General .Horace Sewell, a British 
strategist, has listed some specific reas- 
ons for the desperate German onslaught. 
These are the fruits of victory the Ger- 
man High Command hopes to reap: (1) 
Shake Allied faith in amphibious opera- 
tions; (2) produce an outcry in Allied 
countries against “casualties to no 
avail”; (3) so discourage peoples in 
occupied territory that their resistance 
would be reduced; (4) convert apathy 
in Germany into positive confidence and 
maintain the fighting morale of German 
forces; (5): impress neutrals and satel- 
lites with Germany’s undiminished 
ee; (6). convince the Russians they 

ave no real hope of land support in 
the west; (7) provoke movements in 
Allied countries for a compromise peace. 

But Kesselring cannot continue to 
draw indefinitely on his reserves in 
northern Italy or elsewhere. The time 
is coming when every enemy soldier will 
be needed to repel a greater threat. 
Meanwhile we are holding the Germans 
at Anzio, with mounting hope of beat- 
ing them. 


Ration Tokens 


Last week, the American people be- 
gan their experiment with a new type 
of currency, the red and blue ration 
tokens which are being used as 
“change” for the ration stamps. More 
than two billion of these tokens had 
to be manufactured and care had to 
be taken to make sure they would not 
be injurious to children who might 
swallow them, would not work in slot 
machines, turnstiles, coin-box tele- 
phones. In the March 4 issue of 
Collier’s, Henry F. Pringle tells the 





story of producing these ration tokens. 

Vulcanized fiber, a form of wood 
pulp, was the material decided upon 
and the War Production Board would 
not authorize the use of the fiber un- 
less the size of the tokens was reduced. 
The Osborne Register Company, 
makers of medals, souvenir coins, and 
various types of tokens, was awarded 
the contract. Mr. Pringle tells of the 
speed that was necessary to get the 
tokens ready: 


The Osborne Register Company had 


to order new presses and counting ma- 
chines. It to expand its staff 1,000 
per cent. For workers, Mr. Pfeil (in 


charge of the program) appealed to the 
housewives, mothers, and grandmothers 
of Cincinnati and its environs. He ad- 
vertised for women over 45 and asked 
them to help with making tokens for 
their fellow housewives of the nation. 
Nobody, he announced, was too old to 
learn. 

The building selected was an unimpres- 
sive auto salesroom. Nine weeks later, 
it housed 1,200 workers in three shifts, 
seven days a week, and was turning out 
50,000,000 tokens a day. 


Modernizing Congress 


In the March issue of The American 
Mercury, J. Lacey Reynolds calls for a 
streamlining of congressional proce- 
dure, insisting that outmoded practices 
constitute a menace to popular govern- 
ment. He makes three principal rec- 
ommendations: 


1. Congressional committees should - 


be equipped with “adequate staffs of 
trained investigators and research ex- 
perts,” and members of Congress 
should be provided with “skilled office 
help to perform their duties.” Most 





Allied soldiers in Anzio. Germany has 
great stakes in winning the battle of the 
Anzio beachhead. 


committees must depend upon a clerk 
or two who have neither the training 
nor the time to examine all the prob- 
lems on which legislation must be 
shaped. The Truman Committee, on 
the other hand, has a monthly payroll 
of $10,000, but with the skilled staff 
it has “actually saved the government 
hundreds of millions and discouraged 
other extravagances that might have 
run into billions.” 

2. The whole committee system 
should be overhauled. The Senate 
has 33 committees, many of whose 
functions overlap. The House has 47. 
Greater efficiency would result from 
the reduction in number, thus elim- 
inating the necessity of a member’s 
serving on several committees. Greater 
use should be made of joint commit- 
tees, whereby members of both houses 
could hold hearings together on impor- 
tant legislation thus eliminating the 
double hearings now held. 

3. Congressional rules and proce- 
dures should be altered in the interest 
of greater efficiency. The Senate’s in- 
sistence upon the right of unlimited 
debate, frequently resulting in the 
filibuster, enables a minority to block 
all legislation for a considerable length 
of time. The seniority rule by which 
committee chairmen are _ selected 
should be abolished in favor of their 
selection by secret ballot of the 
members. 





| Week in Congress 





DURING THE WEEK ending February 
26, Congress took the following action 
on important national problems: 


Monday, February 21 4 

Senate heard Maybank, of South 
Carolina, call for an investigation of 
the reduced consumption of cotton and 
cotton products. 

House carried on no legislative 
business. Heard varied one-minute 
speeches which developed into a heated 
debate of the expected tax bill veto. 

House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee worked on a resolution to con- 
tinue the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tiou, the bill providing this having 
been vetoed and the veto sustained. 
Ways and Means Committee met to 
plan the course of action on the veto 
of the tax bill. 


Tuesday, February 22 

Senate heard Thomas, of Utah, read 
Washington’s Farewell Address in 
celebration of the first President’s 
birthday, a custom observed by the 
Senate since the 1880’s. George, of 
Georgia, commented on the Baruch- 
Hancock report and opened debate on 
the impending tax bill veto. 

House listened to Anderson, of New 
Mexico, read Washington’s Farewell 
Address. Received the President’s 
veto of the tax bill. 

Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee voted to revive the CCC and to 
extend its life until June 30, 1945. 


Wednesday, February 23 

Senate heard Barkley, of Kentucky, 
denounce the tax veto and announce 
his resignation as Democratic party 
leader. Approved the extension of the 
CCC, with an amendment requiring 
periodic reports from the agency to 
Congress. 

House, after heated debate, passed 
the bill providing for the loss of 
United States citizenship by certain 
nationals declaring allegiance to a for- 
eign government. Sent to conference 
the bills authorizing U. S. participa- 
tion in UNRRA and the operation of 
plants for production of synthetic 
liquid fuels. 


Thursday, February 24 
Senate took no legislative action. 
House overrode the tax bill veto by 
a vote of 299 to 95. Passed the reso- 
lution extending the life of the CCC, 
with no provision banning subsidies 
included. 
Friday, February 25 

Senate overrode the veto of the tax 
bill 72 to 14. 

House conducted no legislative busi- 
ness. Listened to speeches by mem- 
bers on varied topics. 


Saturday, February 26 
Neither Senate nor House in session. 
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of the American people to carry on its 


increased activities. In Italy, a few miles 
soldiers. 


from the fighting front, it is helping the American 


Congress and the President 


Old antagonisms between Congress ° 


and the President recently came to 
the fore in connection with two im- 
portant issues—subsidies and taxa- 
tion. In the battle over subsidies, it 
was the President whose views pre- 
vailed, as anti-subsidy congressmen 
could not mobilize enough votes to 
pass over his veto their bill barring 
food subsidy payments from the func- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

On taxes, however, Congress seems 
to have come out on top. When the 
President submitted his sharply criti- 
cal veto of the tax bill which would 
add $2,315,000,000 to the national rev- 
enue in contrast to the $10,500,000,000 





P. A., INC. 


Senator Alben W. Barkley 


he had asked, it had a stormy welcome. 
Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky 
denounced the message as “a deliber- 
ate assault on the legislative integrity 
of every member of Congress.” In 
protest against it, he resigned his post 
as majority leader of the Senate. 

President Roosevelt greeted this 
move by a conciliatory telegram, hold- 
ing that he did not mean to question 
Barkley’s motives or those of any 
other member of Congress. He pleaded 
with Barkley not to resign, and called 
for his reelection if his resignation 
were accepted. 

But Congress was too incensed to 
heed such peace offerings. Barkley 
was unanimously reelected majority 
leader of the Senate, and both houses 
quickly voted to enact the tax bill into 
law over the President’s veto. 

President Roosevelt’s opponents 
charge him with trying to belittle 


Congress in the hope of increasing his 
own prestige. Even many who ap- 
proved his program of higher taxes 
feel that he has committed a serious 
political blunder by provoking an open 
split with Congress. 


South American Upheavals 


Two new crises recently reflected 
the intensity of the struggle between 
pro-Allied and pro-Axis groups in 
South America. In ‘Chile, events 
pointed to a strengthening of the 
United Nations’ cause as the govern- 
ment suddenly acted to crush a huge 
spy ring through which strategic in- 
formation was being relayed to Ger- 
many. More than 100 Nazi agents 
were arrested. 

In Argentina, the meaning of the 
latest upheaval is less clear. Having 
been under fire by reactionary ele- 
ments ever since he first showed signs 
of turning against the Axis, President 
Pedro Ramirez was rumored to be 
forming a new cabinet, presumably 
with the intention of declaring war 
against Germany. Then, suddenly, 
Ramirez resigned, to be succeeded by 
Vice-President Edelmiro Farrell, one 
of the army’s strong men, 

While this change has not yet been 
fully explained to the world, it is 
feared that the new government will 
take a strongly nationalist and anti- 
United Nations course. In any event, 
it will have to prove its good faith be- 
fore it can hope for recognition from 
the United States and the other Amer- 
ican nations, 


Our Pacific Position 


American forces in the Pacific the- 
ater have now come to a strategic 
crossroads. Having won their way to 
good offensive positions in the islands 
of the south and central Pacific, they 
are ready to strike for the inner circle 
of Japanese defenses, and finally, to 
aim at Japan itself. 

In the southwest, the once-powerful 
Japanese base at Rabaul is all but out 
of action. A steady stream of Allied 
bombers has hammered its installa- 
tions into wreckage. Now, planes 
based on the Green Islands north of 
Bougainville have virtually blockaded 
it. General MacArthur recently an- 
nounced that Allied forces are now in 
complete command of the Bismarck 








The Story of the Week 


Archipelago, extending northeast of 
New Guinea. 

Farther north, our forces are busy 
consolidating their gains in the Mar- 
shall Islands. Not content with the 
raid on Truk, they have reached out to 
attack the Marianas Islands north of 
the Caroline group where Truk is lo- 
cated. In addition to offensives of this 
kind, American forces are keeping up 
their attacks on Japanese shipping 
throughout the island network. 


The Air Campaign 


Recent weeks have seen record 
bombing raids against Axis industrial 
centers. Starting from bases in both 
Britain and Italy, unprecedented num- 
bers of planes have blasted the Ger- 
man cities of Gotha, Schweinfurt, and 
Regensburg as well as the Italian oil 
center at Fiume. Mainly their tar- 
gets have been the factories where 
German aircraft are produced. 

At the same time, the so-called “in- 
vasion coast” of northern France has 
not been neglected. A steady stream 
of bombers has been pounding Ger- 
man defense installations, airfields, 
and factories in this area for some 
time, in what has been called “one of 
the most concentrated bomb barrages 
of the war.” 

Stung at last to retaliation, the Ger- 
man Luftwaffe has sent a number of 
token raids over London. This is the 
first serious air attack Britain has 
faced since the blitz of 1940. It has 
proved far less damaging than any of 
the great raids of that period. 


Tokyo Shake-Up 


The full significance of recent Amer- 
ican victories in the Pacific has not 
escaped Japanese notice. Perhaps 
most important among the many evi- 
dences that Japan is seriously worried 
is Premier Tojo’s drastic reorganiza- 
tion of his cabinet and the Army and 
Navy high commands. 

Close on the heels of Japan’s admis- 
sion of her losses at Truk came news 
that the chiefs of staff of both the 
Army and Navy had been removed 
from their posts. Admiral Osami 
Nagano and Field Marshal Gen Sugi- 
yama, leaders of the high command 
which planned the Pearl Harbor at- 
tack, have now been replaced—Nagano 
by Navy Minister Shigetaro Shimada, 
and Sugiyama by Tojo himself. 

In the cabinet, three moderate min- 
isters of the Departments of Finance, 
Agriculture and Commerce, and Trans- 


— 


portation and Communication, were 
retired to make way for three mep 
who have long been close to Tojo po. 
litically. Under their administ: 

it is expected that still tighter cop. 
trols will be put on the civilian eeop. 
omy as Japan presses forward in a 
final do-or-die effort. 

Tojo’s new naval commander hag a 
reputation as one of the most fanatic 
of Japan’s war lords. As commander 
of the Japanese fleet in Chinege 
waters, he campaigned for more ruth- 
less prosecution of the war against 
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New tide in the Pacific 








China. Later, he was influential in 
planning the Pearl Harbor attack. 




































Peace for Finland? 


As this paper goes to press signs 
are increasing that Finland may be 
able to withdraw from the war. Ob 
servers generally agree that the Finns 
would be only too happy to end their 
war with Russia if they can do % 
honorably; otherwise they would pur- 
sue the hopeless fight indefinitely. 

The return to Finland of Juho K 
Paasikivi, Finnish diplomat and for- 
mer premier, marks the end of his re 
ported negotiations in Stockholm with 
Russian representatives. As this is 
written the Finnish government is be- 
lieved to be giving serious considers 
tion to the peace terms laid down 
by Stalin’s representatives. 

If reports are correct, these terms 
are comparatively mild. Moscow é& 
mands the re-establishment of the 
Finnish-Russian border of 1940, which 
granted certain Finnish areas to Rus 
sia, but does not ask any changes it 
Finland’s government. The problems 
of demobilization of the Finnish army, 
war damages, and so on would be set 
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The Marianas feel the impact of America’s growing naval and air 
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tled later by Moscow and Helsinki. In 
the meantime German troops would 
be interned by Finland for the dura- 
tion of the war, and Red troops would 
come in to help the Finns control the 
Germans if Finland wishes. Under 
such circumstances, Russia would 

se to withdraw her troops im- 
mediately after the end of military 


operations. 
In view of the favorable progress 


which had been reported in the peace ~ 


negotiations, observers have been hard 
put to explain the reason for the dev- 
astating bombardment of Helsinki by 
600 Russian bombers. It may have 
been intended to put strong pressure 
upon the Finns to come to terms or it 
may be an indication that all was not 
going as well as reported with the ne- 
gotiations. The reason is not clear as 
we go to press. 


Students and World Peace 


Seventeen-year-old Harris Wofford 
of Scarsdale, New York, is one high 
school boy who not only takes world 
problems seriously but also thinks 
there is something young people can 
do about them. His idea is a federal 
union of the world’s democracies, and 
he has formed an organization of Stu- 
dent Federalists to promote it. 

It all started when Wofford heard 
Clarence Streit speak over the radio 
on his “Union Now” program for 
uniting Britain, America, and the 
other democratic nations. The idea 
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An RAF Baltimore bombing important 
Nazi-held communications in Italy 


struck him as such a sound one that 
he decided to take action. 

Soon, he had recruited enough fel- 
low students at Scarsdale High. School 
to form the first student chapter of 
Streit’s Federal Union, Inc. A few 
months later, he was signing up stu- 
dents from 20 other schools. By 1948 
there were Student Federalists in 
high schools and colleges all over the 
country, 

Today the organization has a mem- 
bership of more than 1,000, scattered 
through 22 different states. Head- 
quarters are at Wofford’s home, where 
4 staff of volunteers puts out a monthly 
newspaper on the program and handles 
campaigns to spread the Student Fed- 
eralist idea, 


Russia’s Language Problem 


In considering plans for world fed- 
tration, one problem which always 
Comes up is that of different lan- 
suages. In the Soviet Union, where 

national groups are fused in a 
single state, the last 25 years have 
seen language barriers successfully 
hurdled, 


Previously, governments controlling . 


who spoke a different language 
wually tried to bring about unity by 
ping out the minority language. 





NATIVE CHILDREN OF THE GILBERT ISLANDS, recen 
control, arrive for their classes at the St. 


Instead of adopting this policy, which 
always intensified minority resent- 
ments, the Soviets have encouraged 
their different national groups to 
speak and write their own languages. 

After the Revolution, it was found 
that many groups in Russia—such as 
the Bashkir, Turkmenian, and Karel- 
ian groups—had no written language. 
As it spread education to the illiter- 
ate masses, the Soviet government de- 
vised alphabets for these tongues and 
taught the people to use them. 

To provide some universally under- 
stood means of communication, the 
central authorities introduced Russian 
as a secondary language in every part 
of the country. All nationalities learn 
their own language first, but in addi- 
tion, they study Russian. 


The Hour Approaches 


As the hcur approaches for invasion 
of Western Europe, underground re- 
sistance to the Axis in Belgium—one 
of many possible areas for invasion— 
is stiffening and increasing. Aside 
from a few thousand native fascists 
the entire population of this tiny coun- 
try is in sympathy with and cooperat- 
ing with the preparations to clear the 
way for Allied troops. 

In spite of vigorous German action, 


SMI 


7TH AIR FORCE PHOTO FROM ACHE 
tly liberated of Japanese 
Michael's Training School 


the Belgian underground press con- 
tinues to flood the country with litera- 
ture. There are at least 30 under- 
ground newspapers, with a monthly 
circulation reaching into the hundreds 
of thousands. And on walls fre- 
quently appear grim warnings to the 
Nazis. 

It is reliably repérted that in no 
other occupied country of Europe has 
organized sabotage become so highly 
efficient as in Belgium. Railway acci- 
dents have increased by leaps and 
bounds. Industrial production has 
been greatly slowed down, and crops 
and food stocks have been destroyed to 
keep them out of Nazi hands. 


British Health Program 


Taking its first action on the much- 
debated Beveridge plan for social se- 
curity, the British government re- 
cently offered a proposal for nationally 
controlled health facilities in the post- 
war period. According to the plan 
which is now being debated in the 
House of Commons, the government 
would provide free medical service to 
every person in Britain. The cost, 
which would be met by taxes on indi- 
vidual earnings and government con- 
tributions, has been estimated at 148 
million pounds a year—about $592,- 


LES 





“Pa, what is dramatic ability?” 
“Dramatic ability, my boy, is an office 
boy’s gift of being able to look sad when 
he hears his boss is too ill to come to the 
office.”—-MONTREAL DAILY STAR. 
a +” * 


Boss: “What’s this big item on your 
expense account?” 


. ee “Oh, that’s the bill for my 
otel.” 

Boss: “Well, none buy any more 
hotels.” SELECTED 

* e ~ 

Neighbor: “Here isa — of cake for 
you, Donald.” 

Donald: “Thank you 

Pe an ph | like | ly little boys 

thank yo 


mald “Give me a couple pieces more 
and you can have a grand time.”—SE- 
P » * a” 

During a conversation with a 
woman, so the story goes, Mark Powain 
had occasion to mention the word drydock. 

“Just what is a drydock, Mr. Clemens?” 
she asked. 

“Oh,” replied the hamnontet, “it’s a 
thirsty physician ar cre-vanen 
* 


“That Jones boy ‘ie used to work for 
ee me to give him a job. Is he 
ell, if he was any steadier he would 

Nee ft hg ” SELECTED. 


Customer : “Two three-minute eggs, 
please.” 

Waiter: “Have ’em for you in a second, 
bud !” CLASSMATE. 


* * * 


A Swiss frontier guard fired at what he 
described as a strange animal attempting 
to cross into Switzerland. One theory is 
that it was a German scapegoat.—PUNCH. 


cm - + 
Travel Agency Clerk: “We'd appre- 
ciate a statement about what you thought 
of our ~ ee tour.” 
Traveler: “Hmmm—it was well 
named.”—SELECTED. 














DELL IN COLLIER'S 


“] wish that couple hadn’t changed their 
seats” 





000,000 measured in American money. 

The government plan provides for 
voluntary cooperation of doctors and 
already established hospitals under 
government supervision. In addition, 
new health centers would be set up on 
a regional basis throughout Britain. 
All of these would be subject to gov, 
ernment control, but would maintain 
a high degree of autonomy in admin- 
istration. 

Sir William Beveridge, who first 
suggested a health program of this 
kind, is heartily in favor of the plan 
now under consideration. He fears, 
however, that it still leaves too much 
power in the hands of individual doc- 
tors and medical associations. 





News Quiz 





1. The < rnment-financed 
oil pinata’ wi & aw which Middle 


Eastern country? 


2. Why is the United States seeking to 
develop foreign sources of oil for the 
future? 


8. Where are the world’s three leading 
oil-producing areas? 


4. What are likely to be some of the 
political results of America’s new oil 
program? . 

5. On what grounds has the govern- 
mént’s policy been criticized? 


6. What does the Baruch Report rec- 
ommend with respect to (a) payment of 
private companies for war goods? (b) 


disposal of unused goods bought by the 
government? 


7. What suggestion is made about the 
disposal of government-owned factories? 


8. What is the conservative-liberal is- 
sue raised by the report? 


9. What roles will be 


by Will in the 
demobilization program b ill Clayton 
and General ‘rank Hines? 


10. Why have certain members of Con- 
gress criticized the procram advocated by 
the Baruch Report? 


11. Which are closer to Japan, the 
Caroline Islands or the Marianas? 


12. On what issue did Senator Barkley 
break with President Roosevelt? 


13. What is the principal a t 
Bare feeding the children of. urope? 


4. How has the Ja 
cantly been reorgan 


nese cabinet re- 


15. Give five reasons why the Nazis are 
fighting 90, 80 Sw, to win the battle 
the Anzio beachhead. 


16. How has Russia dealt with her 
language problem? 


17. What r dations for mod- 
ernizing Co’ are made by J. Lacey 
Repuellie in The American Mercury? 
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(Although Axis-controlled territory has changed since this map was drawn and the status of certain nonbelligerent and neutral nations has been altered, the facts relating 


America Looks Abroad for Future Oil 


Middle East. The United States hopes 
to retain Western Hemisphere oil for 
its own peacetime uses and for an ade- 
quate reserve for military purposes. 
Both the reserves of our own country 
and those of the Caribbean nations 
could be more readily protected in time 
of war. 

A glance at the map above will re- 
veal the importance of the Middle 
East in the future oil picture. There 
are three major oil-producing regions 
in the world. The largest, of course, 
is the Western Hemisphere, with the 
wells of the United States, Mexico, 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Peru. Next 
comes the Middle East-Mediterranean 
area, including Rumania, parts of 
southern Russia, Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, and eastern Africa. The third 
important oil area is in the Far East, 
particularly the Netherlands Indies, 
source of much of Japan’s oil. 


Undeveloped Reserves 


Of all these regions, the Middle East 
offers the greatest opportunities for 
future development by the United 
States because many of the reserves 
remain as yet untapped. This is espe- 
cially true of Saudi Arabia. A con- 
siderable part of the oil resources are 
being developed by British and Dutch 
interests in Iran and Iraq. During 
the last few years, American com- 
panies have obtained concessions in 
Arabia for the development of its oil 
resources. One concession of the 
Arabian American Company includes 
a region as large as the state of Texas 
and said to be as rich in oil. 


It should not be assumed that the. 


development of Arabian oil by Amer- 
ican companies is the first venture of 
U. S. oilmen in foreign oil. The inter- 
ests of private companies encircle the 
globe. They are well represented 
throughout the world—in Latin Amer- 
ica, Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Far East. More than half the world’s 
oil supply is controlled by American 
companies. In the past, however, the 
operations of Americans in foreign oil 
have been regarded as purely private 








to oil are the same) 


(Concluded from page 1) 


business matters. The government 
has remained as aloof from the de- 
velopment of foreign oil as it has from 
other activities carried on by Amer- 
ican businessmen. The agreement to 
finance the building of the pipeline in 
Saudi Arabia is the first departure 
from this past policy. 

It is admitted on all hands that our 
venture in Arabian oil will inevitably 
affect our political relations with the 
Middle East. Not only in building the 
pipeline but also in developing the oil 
resources of Saudi Arabia, we shall 
come into closer contact with the na- 
tives of a far-away country. How are 
these relations to be conducted? 

Economic penetration of foreign 
countries has not always led to smooth 
political relations. The United States 
has discovered this in its dealings with 
many of the Latin American countries 
over the course of the last century. 
The British and French have learned 
it in the Middle East, where they have 
frequently incurred the resentment of 
the Arabs. 

Thus if our development of Arabian 
oil supplies is to be accompanied by 
friendly political relations, it is re- 
garded as inevitable that the United 
States government must have a con- 
tinued responsibility in shaping the 
policy of the oil companies which now 
have such a heavy stake in this region. 

This raises the second issue now 
being debated. This issue relates to 
governmental policy toward the oil 
companies. The government is criti- 
cized by some for agreeing to advance 
the money to build the pipeline and 
then turning over the pipeline to the 
companies after the debt is paid. 
These critics contend that inasmuch as 
oil is so vital to the future security of 
the United States, the government 
should retain at least part ownership 
in the pipeline in order to have a voice 
in shaping the policies of the com- 
panies. Otherwise, the companies’ 
policies will be shaped for their own 
private profit, with complete disregard 
for the public interest. In other words, 
it is charged that the government is 





giving these oil companies a financial 
hand-out without retaining any con- 
trol over their activities or policies. 

On the other hand, there are critics 
who oppose the Middle Eastern proj- 
ect on the ground that it puts the gov- 
ernment too directly into the oil busi- 
ness. Whatever the nature of the 
financial arrangement between the 
companies and the government, it is 
said, the very fact that the pipeline is 
to be constructed with government 
money will destroy the complete inde- 
pendence of the companies. Others 
argue that the companies with inter- 
ests in Middle Eastern oil will enjoy 
an unfair competitive advantage over 
other American oil companies after 
the war as a result of the facilities the 
pipeline will give them. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem 
in connection with the Arabian oil 
project relates to the future protec- 
tion of this source of supply. Admit- 
tedly, the purpose of advancing gov- 
ernment funds for the development of 
American-controlled oil in the Middle 
East is to guarantee to this country 
access to oil in the future. But the 
oil of Arabia, even when it reaches 
ports in the eastern Mediterranean, 
will be more than 5,000 miles from the 
United States. How are we to be 
sure that we can always get the oil 
when we need it? 

Ownership of sources of raw mate- 
rials is not always a guarantee of their 
accessibility in time of need or crisis. 
We have learned that in the present 
war. Our Far Eastern sources of rub- 
ber and quinine and tin and a dozen 
other products were secure enough 
before Pearl Harbor, but almost over- 
night we realized the impossibility of 
obtaining these products when access 
was cut off by the énemy. 

If our sources of oil in the Middle 
East are to be more secure than our 
sources of rubber in the Far East 
have been, it is argued, more than 
pipelines and concessions will be 
needed. We must be sure that the 
supply lines, the sea lanes, over which 
the oil is to be transported are open 
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to us. Since we cannot patrol the sea 
lanes of the entire world after the war 
or keep an army in Arabia sufficiently 
large to protect the pipelines and the 
oil wells, our best assurance lies in 
making agreements with other nations 
for their control. Specifically, the se 
curity of our oil in the Middle Hast 
depends upon full and complete under- 
standing with Russia and Great 
Britain. 
Danger of Conflict 

In the Middle East, American, Brit- 
ish, and Russian interests are all 
heavily involved. Unless agreements 
can be reached in advance, there wil 
be danger of conflicts in this section 
of the world. It is encéuraging, there- 
fore, that negotiations have already 
been undertaken with the British with 
regard to mutual oil interests in the 
Middle East. It is reported that sim- 
ilar negotiations with the Russians 
will be undertaken as soon as possible. 

A complete victory will find th 
United Nations in control of 95 pe 
cent of the world’s oil reserves. Cot 
trol of these oil resources will figure 
prominently in the peace negotiations 
Whether oil will be used in the future 
for industrial progress and 
development or will become a mate 
of sharp competition and friction wil 
depend upon the wisdom with which 
problems now arising are handled. 4 
Secretary Ickes has said: “Tell me the 
sort of agreement that the 
Nations will reach with respect 
world’s petroleum resources when * 
war is over, and I will unde 
analyze the durability of the 
is to come.” 

In many respects, control 
world’s oil supply in the pos 
raises the same issues that 
with respect to other essen 
materials. Unless some 
found whereby all nations, | 
small, can have access to these? 
rials and products in order to 
industrially, the seeds of another ¥ 
war will be planted at the end of the 
present crisis. 
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‘The Baruch Re 


work they have done on articles which 
are not yet completed. Prompt pay- 
ment of this kind was no’ made after 
the First World War. I: some cases 
it was delayed for a year tr more. If 
the Baruch plan is followed, the fac- 


tories which have been doing war work 


will have money with which to prepare 
to make peacetime articles. 

Here is another problem: When the 
war ends, the government will have on 
hand billions of dollars worth of goods 
which it had planned to use as war 
supplies, but which will no longer be 
needed for that purpose. There will 
be tremendous stores of food which 
had been intended for the armed 
forces. There will be clothing and 
typewriters and hundreds of other 
articles. The report advises that these 
things be placed on sale, and that they 
be sold at market prices to the public. 

Of course, it will be hard to carry 
out this plan. Many difficulties will 
arise. Take the case of shoes, for ex- 
ample. If the government should sud- 
denly dump millions of pairs of shoes 
on the market, it might ruin the shoe 
manufacturers. The government’s 
shoes would compete with their prod- 
ucts. The Baruch Report advises that 
the government goods be marketed in 
such a way as not to disturb normal 
trade unduly. The manner and time 
and rapidity of sale is to be left largely 
to the judgment of the government 
agencies which conduct the sales. 


Government-Owned Factories 


When the war ends, the government 
will own hundreds of factories and 
billions of dollars’ worth of equipment. 
For example, the plants which are pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber are owned not 
by private corporations but by the 
United States government. Eighty 
per cent of our aluminum is turned 
out by government-owned plants, and 
90 per cent of the new airplane fac- 
tories are government owned. 

The government owns $20,000,000,- 
000 worth of factories and equipment. 
This is as much as private industry 
invested in plants and equipment dur- 
ing the prosperous. 10-year period 
which preceded the crash of 1929. 
During the war the government has 
gone into business in a big way. 

The Baruch Report comes out flatly 
with the advice that the government 
get out of business. It says that all 
its properties acquired for war pur- 
Poses should immediately be sold to 
Private business concerns and that we 
return to the free enterprise system. 
This suggestion is very pleasing to 
Most businessmen. It is approved by 
conservatives, who have been afraid 
that the government might retain 





ownership of some of these factories; 
that, for example, it might continue 
to manufacture synthetic rubber or 
aluminum, and that it might, to a cer- 
tain extent, stay in business in com- 
petition with private enterprise. 

The Baruch advice is distasteful to 
the liberals or progressives, who had 
hoped that the government would re- 
tain at least part of its properties. 
During the First World War, the gov- 
ernment did not acquire ownership of 
as many factories as it has during this 
war, but it had a considerable number. 
It disposed of nearly all these plants 
or equipment to corporations, in some 
cases at a relatively low figure. The 
result was, according to the liberal 
argument, that the big corporations 
prospered. They enlarged their plants 
and equipment by buying from the 
government. They were able to in- 
crease production, and some of them 
were placed in such a favorable posi- 
tion that they could drive small busi- 
nesses to the wall. It is charged by 
liberals that as a result of the First 
World War a larger share of the na- 
tion’s business was done by big cor- 
porations, that some of them obtained 
monopolies in their fields and drove 
out smaller competitors. 

There was one important exception 
after the First World War to this plan 
of selling plants and equipment to pri- 
vate companies. The Muscle Shoals 
plant, which had been developed for 
the purpose of manufacturing explo- 
sives, was retained by the government 
and was used to manufacture electri- 
city. By retaining control of this plant 
and obtaining several others, the gov- 
ernment has since then been in the 
business of electricity production. 
These government-owned plants have 
been used as a “yardstick” to deter- 
mine how much it really costs to pro- 
duce electricity. The government 
competes with private producers and 
undertakes to hold their prices down. 


Liberal-Conservative Dispute 


Liberals are hoping that the govern- 
ment will maintain a good many of the 
factories it now owns for the same 
purpose; that in certain lines of manu- 
facturing it will offer some competi- 
tion to private industry. Conserva- 
tives oppose such a plan. They con- 
tend that government competition 
with private business is always unfair, 
and that it tends in the direction of 
socialism. 

The Baruch Report comes out defi- 
nitely in favor of the conservative 
point of view. This is the feature of 
the report which is most controversial. 
There will be a tremendous fight be- 
tween liberals and conservatives on 
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PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 


The American of tomorrow will depend upon the wisdom of our policies in 
peacetime industry 


reconverting to 


the question of what the government 
should do with the vast investment it 
has in factories and equipment. 

The report takes account of the fact 
that there will be an employment crisis 
when the war factories close. About 
one-half of the men and women in 
industry today are working at war 
production of some kind. When peace 
comes, they will have to get jobs at 
something else. The problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that several million 
servicemen will come back home and 
will have to get jobs in peacetime 
industries. 


Postwar Unemployment 


The Baruch Report advises that a 
“work director” be appointed, and that 
his activities shall cover these fields: 
“Personnel demobilization of the 
armed forces, developing adequate ma- 
chinery for job placement of veterans 
and demobilized war workers; ade- 
quate care for returning veterans; 
physical and occupational therapy for 
wounded and disabled; resumption of 
education interrupted by war; voca- 
tional training; the special employ- 
ment problems of the great war indus- 
tries, and others.” 

The report advises also “that there 
be in each community, only one place 
to which returning service men and 
service women need to go to learn all 
their rights and how to get them.” 

This establishment of a comprehen- 
sive employment service is, of course, 
necessary, but its value is somewhat 
limited. If there are not jobs enough 
to go around, the best employment 
service which could be devised could 
not possibly supply positions to all the 
applicants. The big problem of seeing 





to it that there are as many jobs as 
workers still remains. 

Baruch and Hancock recognize this 
fact and suggest that plans be made 
for government works to give employ- 
ment to persons who may not find it 
in private industry. They do not, how- 
ever, emphasize this feature of the 
plan. 

The authors of the report depend 
chiefly on private industry to furnish 
the jobs. They think that if the gov- 
ernment pays corporations which have 
been engaged in war work promptly 
for what they have done, and if the 
government gets entirely ovt of busi- 
ness and leaves the field to private pro- 
ducers, private business will quickly 
get into action producing materials 
used in peacetime. They think that 
the people have saved a great deal of 
money during the war and wil! be able 
to buy products put out by private 
industry after peace comes. If then 
private companies work over their fac- 
tories and get at the job of producing 
peacetime goods, they will soon be 
fully occupied. They will be able to 
furnish work to all who want it. 


Direction of Program 


Liberals think that a sound plan for 
the postwar period should include pro- 
visions for continued government con- 
trol of prices, for the encouragement 
of higher wages, for cutting down of 
taxes paid by the lower income groups. 
They think that this must be done in 
order that the purchasing power of the 
people may be kept up so that factories 
may continue to run and unemploy- 
ment may be avoided. 

The general program advanced in 
the report is highly praised in Con- 
gress, but most of the congressional 
leaders think that the administration 
of the program should be directed by 
Congress rather than by the executive 
branch of the government. 

The executive branch, however, 
without waiting for congressional ac- 
tion, has taken steps to establish the 
machinery which Baruch and Hancock 
advise. President Roosevelt has ap- 
pointed William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, as Surplus 
Property Administrator, and has 
named Brigadier General Frank D. 
Hines, head of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, as Work Director. These men 
are both conservatives who are in 
harmony with the ideas and purposes 
of the Baruch Report. The appoint- 
ments are highly praised by conserva- 
tives, and are popular with the major- 
ity in Congress. 
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Facts About Magazines 
Christian Century and Commonweal 


ME of the best interpretive writ- 

ing on questions of current signifi- 
cance is to be found in two magazines 
representing America’s two leading 
religious groups. The Commonweal 
and The Christian Century are dedi- 
cated to discussion of Catholic and 
Protestant affairs respectively, but 
neither is limited to topics of a strictly 
religious nature. Rather, both inter- 
pret the political and social issues of 
the day in the light of standards 
derived from a particular set of reli- 
gious ideals. 

Because of the high levels of thought 
which goes into their interpretations, 
the two magazines have an appeal for 
audiences far beyond their denomina- 
tional scope. The Commonweal and 
The Christian Century are read and 
highly regarded among people who 
respect sound thinking regardless of 
religious persuasion. 

The Christian Century is the older 
of these publications, Started under 
a different name more than 50 years 
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ago, it was originally the organ of the 
Disciples of Christ. As such, it re- 
ported denominational affairs until 
shortly after the First World War. 

During the war period, its editor, 
Charles Clayton Morrison, became con- 
vinced that there was a place in jour- 
nalism for a magazine which would 
diseuss current affairs from a religious 
point of view. He decided to trans- 
form The Christian Century into such 
a publication. 

One of the first issues the Century 
tackled after it became an organ of 
general opinion was the banishing of 
war. A vigorous champion of the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, Dr. Mor- 
rison was invited to be present at the 
signing of the document in Paris. 

As time passed, the Century took up 
other liberal causes. Always vigorous 
in its editorial policy, it came out ar- 
dently for the rights of the Negro, 
religious tolerance, and civil liberties. 
Along with its many contributors from 
the religious field, such well-known 
liberals as Oswald Garrison Villard 
have frequently voiced their opinions 
through its pages. 

Reflecting a religiously inspired ha- 
tred of war, The Christian Century 
approached the present conflict reluc- 
tantly. Today, although its editors 
and contributors are firmly behind the 
fight against fascism, one of their 
main concerns is planning to avoid 
fiiture wars. Even in the present set- 
ting, they are especially sympathetic 
to eonitientious objectors and their 
problems. 


Shortly after the Century broadened 
its coverage to include political and 
social issues, a Catholic equivalent of 
it was launched. Like the Century, 
The Commonweal quickly revealed it- 
self as an ardent defender of liberal 
ideas. Two years ago, in making an 
appeal for financial contributions from 
its readers, it reviewed its 18-year 
effort, saying, “. . . we have com- 
batted nazism, communism, fascism, 
anti-Semitism, anti-Catholicism, his- 
torical and philosophical error, intoler- 
ance generally; we have worked un- 
ceasingly for the realization of Chris- 
tian social ideals in mine and farm and 
factory, in legislative hall and in the 
international arena; we have main- 
tained sound standards in literature 
and the arts; we have discovered and 
developed new writers and artists in 
other fields; publicly we have demon- 
strated to some degree how educated 
Catholics view the modern world.” 

This aptly sums up the record of 
Commonweal. Always fearless in its 
editorial policy, it has stood for social 
justice even when doing so meant up- 
holding unpopular causes and risking 
the charge of radicalism. Today, for 
example, it is especially outspoken on 
the rights of Japanese-Americans in 
our western relocation centers. 

In appearance, both Commonweal 
and The Christian Century resemble 
magazines like The Nation and The 
New Republic. Both start off with a 
series of short editorials, feature three 
or four long articles, and devote a 
large number of their pages to discus- 
sions of cultural matters. 

While both print thoughtful and 
well-written book reviews each week, 
The Commonweal devotes more space 
to the arts than does the Century. In 
addition to its book reviews, it offers 
excellent appraisals of new plays and 
motion pictures. 

Dr. Morrison, who took over the 
editorship of The Christian Century 
more than 30 years ago, is still the 
magazine’s dominating policy-maker. 
Commonweal is edited by Edward 
Skillen, 

In times of great national and inter- 
national stress like the present, in- 
tolerance and prejudice become more 
prevalent. One of the most important 
weapons in reducing this intolerance 
to a minimum is to become acquainted 
with the points of view of various 
groups, for, as a usual thing, intoler- 
ance and prejudice spring from ignor- 
ance or misinformation. That is why 
magazines such as the two considered 
this week should be studied. 
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Edward R. Murrow of CBS 


DWARD R. MURROW, chief of the 

Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
European staff, has all the glamour 
a foreign correspondent is supposed 
to have. Tall, dark, and handsome, 
he cuts so dashing a figure that he 
has been dubbed “the only foreign 
correspondent who could play a foreign 
correspondent in the movies.” 

But glamour is not his main qualifi- 
cation for the role. It is his long 
record of precise, scholarly, and fear- 
less reporting of the European scene 
which has built his reputation as the 
best American commentator the war 
period has produced. 

Considering what a relatively young 
man Murrow is—only 40—this is re- 
markable enough. What makes it still 
more remarkable is the fact that he 
became a top-flight news analyst with- 
out benefit of previous experience in 
journalism. After majoring in politi- 
cal science and international relations 
in college, he spent the early part of 
his career as an educational executive. 

Graduating from Washington State 
University in 1980, Murrow served for 
two years as president of the National 
Student Federation of America. In 
this job, he traveled extensively, visit- 
ing colleges, setting up a special travel 
bureau for the Federation, and ar- 
ranging the first international debates 
between European and American uni- 
versities. 

His distinguished work soon re- 
sulted in his appointment to the post 
of assistant director of the Institute 
of International Education sponsored 
by the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations. Managing its foreign offices 
in London, Paris, Berlin, ‘Vienna, and 
Geneva, he came to know the Euro- 
pean scene still more intimately. 

This knowledge, coupled with his 
marked ability as a speaker, paved the 
way for his first job with CBS. In 
1985, Murrow became director of 
Columbia’s Department of Talks and 
Special Events. “Cultural programs” 
were to be his main province. 

But events arranged things other- 
wise. In March, 1938, he was on his 
way to Poland to prepare a children’s 
broadcast for the Columbia School of 
the Air. Hearing of the Nazi march 
into Austria, he dropped everything, 
chartered a plane for Vienna, and ar- 
rived in time to describe the German 
Army’s entry for American listeners. 
Rushing back to London, he reported 
Chamberlain’s negotiations with Hitler 
in the troubled days of Munich. 

Late in 1988, after a brief return to 
the United States, Murrow took up his 
post in London, where he has remained 


almost without interruption ever 
Arriving before Britain was act 
at war, he was able to report the B 
ish people’s battle experience from) 
very beginning. : 

Actually, his job was bigger 1 
preparing for a few minutes bef@ 
microphone every evening. It m 
living through the tense and 
period of the blitz with the 
London and reporting its horrors fi 
personal experience as well as & 
interviews and a spectator’s post, | 

Murrow never attempted to 
himself. Night after night in 
worst of the air raids, he stood ¢ 
roof of the broadcasting building 
practiced impromptu description 
the flaming city. Fearing that h 
counts might be short-waved b 
Nazi airmen, the censors curbed 
closely on all of these eye-will 
reports. ‘ 

Twice bombs struck Columbia’s| 
don offices. Once, the British Bi 
casting Company’s studios wer¢ 
while Murrow was actually on the 
Feelingly, he told his listeners 
terror and suspense he and his” 
leagues felt, of the sufferings of 
who were injured. < 

Both Murrow and his wife 
closely with the ordinary ci 
London during this period. In? 
tion to substituting for her hus 
on some broadcasts, Mrs. Mt 
worked with “Bundles for Britain 
its London representative. 
himself served as a fire ward 
spent every available moment t 
to the workers, housewives, 
diers who bore the main buré 
London’s ordeal. 

Always anxious for more fi 
information, Murrow was a c¢ 
worry to his superiors because @ 
daredevil exploits. In pursuit of 
vivid broadcasts, he tried to m 
a place for himself on every kt 
dangerous mission from subm 
raids to bombing expeditions. 
though the venture was strictly 
bidden, he did make a voyage 4 
a North Sea minesweeper. 

CBS officials had to admit ths 
story made one of his best prog 

In 1941, Murrow summariZ 
London experiences in a book 
simply This Is London. Later 
year, he returned to the United’ 
where nation-wide acclaim 
work awaited him. But, tired 
was from the long months of 
work, he could not stay home kd 
was soon back at his post in & 
where he is today, turning out® 
cellent reports as usual. 4 
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